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Two INTERESTING VIEWPOINTS were disclosed by 
the replies of established writers to personal letters 
sent out by College Humor in connection with the 
Campus Prize Novel contest now being staged by 
that magazine in conjunction with Doubleday, 
Doran & Company. Expressing his opinion on the 
contest, Sinclair Lewis wrote: 

“I am sorry, but I think that the whole project 
of your offering a large prize to college students 
for a novel is about as bad a thing for them as 
could be conceived of. I can think of nothing more 
ruinous to a youngster in college than to receive 
such a prize.” 

Will Irwin, on the other hand, wrote: “In the 
multiplicity of book competitions now-a-days, your 
college prize stands out as really useful. They are 
the apprentices, those young men and women now 
working in colleges, and the sooner intelligent pub- 
lishers pick out and encourage the promising ones, 
the better.” 

Irvin S. Cobb, Burton Rascoe, Nancy Hoyt, 
Vincent Starrett and Wallace Irwin also declared 
in favor of the prize. 

With all due respect to Mr. Lewis, we cannot 
avoid the conclusion that he responded in the typi- 


cal Sinclair Lewis spirit of trying to appear dif- 
ferent. In the first place, the prize is not a large 
one. Anyone who puts in the long-sustained con- 
centrated effort necessary to write an 80,000-word 
novel, and who turns out a worthy piece of work, 
has easily earned $3000. It isn’t going to be a case 
of “easy money.” 

Perhaps Sinclair Lewis felt that the honor 
would be likely to go to the youngster’s head even 
more than the sudden affluence. A generality of this 
sort is worthless. It will all depend upon the indj- 
vidual. There have been cases in which a young 
man or a young woman was apparently ruined by 
early success. 

We know of one young author who, after a long 
period of effort, sold his first book for approxi- 
mately $3000. Immediately, he “threw a party,” 
which used up the entire proceeds, leaving him as 
flat as he was before the success came which 
turned his head. Apparently he has never written 
anything since that was worth consideration. 

Such poorly balanced individuals are by no means 
the rule. The prize is more likely to fall to some 
hard-working grind who will make it the stepping- 
stone to a literary career. A $3000 prize, while 
sufficiently large to stimulate a budding author to 
effort, isn’t going to enable him (or her) to live 
a life of riotous ease thereafter. 

Burton Rascoe’s comment on the question was 
interesting. He wrote: “Never in the history of 
publishing has the young, beginning writer found 
editors so receptive to, and the audiences so eager, 
for work showing genuine talent, freshness of 
thought, and originality in ideas. . . . No 
longer is the young writer urged by editors to con- 


form to some particular formula in popular vogue 


at the moment or to adopt some mode set by their 


elders. As a result, we are getting new works of - 


fiction by new writers each season which are as- 


tonishingly individual, astonishingly well written, 


and astonishingly interesting.” 


SUSPENSION OF THE D1AL, after more than fifty 
years of adherence to the highest ideals of liter- 
ature, is to be greatly regretted. How many of 
us, though feeling proud that America boasted lit- 
erary magazines of the caliber of The Dial, have 
been smugly content to let someone else read and 
support them? The temptation is strong to moral- 
ize, but we'll resist it. 


SEVERAL CORRESPONDENTS recently have inquired 
as to British postage rates and best methods of 
handling the return postage question in submitting 
material to British magazines. 

The letter postage rates from the United King- 
dom to the United States are 114d, or 3 cents, for 
the first ounce, and 1d, or 2 cents, for each addi- 
tional ounce. Writers who have friends or ac- 
quaintances in England can secure stamps for re- 
turn postage from them, or might address the gen- 
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Editors You Want to Know 


A Series of Personal Glimpses 


In the minds of many authors, an editor is some sort of a far-off mysterious being, exercising powers 


barely short of omniscience, to whom manuscripts may be submitted in the 


vague hope that they'll reach 


him in a moment of weakness during which he’ll absent-mindedly reach for a voucher instead of a rejection 
slip. It is hard to believe that these direct representatives of the Hand of Fate are living, breathing hu- 


man beings like the rest of us. As a matter of fact, a successful editor is usually a g 


business man 


gone literary. He is engaged in manufacturing a periodical that will sell, and he is looking all the time for 
men and women who can supply the ingredients of this commercial article. Usually he doesn’t agree with 
other editors as to what these ingredients are—which makes things interesting for the writing craft. We 
can please one editor with our wares but we can’t please another. Each has his own likes and dislikes, 
his ideals and principles, his acquired and natural tendencies, constituting him a human being, after all. 
We hope in this series of personal portraits to bring the editors a lot closer to those who would like to 


know them, and to give writers a clearer idea than before of the aims behind the periodicals which each 


editor directs in his own individual manner. 


GEORGE HORACE LORIMER 
Editor of The Saturday Evening Post 


sketchy refer- 
ence to the early 
career of George 
Horace Lorimer 
would include 
eight years in 
business, which 
undoubtedly re- 
flects itself in the 
pages of the mag- 
azine which he has 
guided to its pres- 
ent pre-eminence. 
When he left this 
field, it is rec- 
orded, P. D. Ar- 
mour told him 
that he was making a big mistake—that if he 
stayed he would some day make ten thou- 
sand a year. But George Lorimer felt the 
urge to write and obtained a job as reporter 
on the Boston Post. One day he asked for 
a raise and didn't get it. Shortly after that 
came his chance to get on The Saturday 
Evening Post and he snapped it up. It has 
become one of the traditions on the Boston 
Post for bright young men wanting more 
money to say, ““Remember, Lorimer left be- 
cause you didn’t give him a raise.” 

His early work was signed George Lori- 
mer, and he still contends that two names 
are better than three for a writing man’s 
by-line.” The Horace was added during 


George Horace Lorimer 


the Boston days when his grandfather, 
George C. Lorimer, fearing that his parish- 
ioners might ascribe to him the authorship of 
some lively verse and love lyrics appearing 
under the name of George Lorimer, gently 
but firmly insisted upon the distinction. 


While working on the Boston Post, George 
Lorimer wrote a voluminous novel, which 
was rejected by publishers until he laid it 
away in his trunk. But it was full of ideas 
and became his “woodpile.” For years he 
drew on it for other work, taking a piece 
here, a chunk there—until now he says , 
there’s not enough left of it to make a serv- 
iceable toothpick. 


His monumental best seller, “Letters from 
a Self-Made Merchant to His Son” was 
written on week-ends to bridge over a dull 
summer in the Post. He felt that the coun- 
try was ready for business in fiction, and 
not being able to find anyone who could 
write it he did it himself. The immediate 
popularity of the Letters, both in the Post 
and in book form, proved his theory. Since 
then, he has trained men to write in the 
business field, and it is unnecessary to men- 
tion the part this type of literature has had 
in making his magazine a national institu- 
tion. 

To discuss adequately the part Mr. Lori- 
mer has had in developing writers would 
be impossible in a brief article. An example 
or two must suffice. His son, Graeme Lori- 
mer, tells of one: “I remember one spring 
evening several vears ago when Emerson 
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Hough was feeling down and out. After 
dinner father took him out on the terrace: 
“Well, Lorimer, I guess I’m about 
through. My stuff doesn’t sell any more and 
this last book hasn’t found a publisher.’ 

“Father drew him out—asked him ques- 
tions. Finally: 

“*You had the basis for a novel that no 
one can write so well as you in your Out-of- 
Doors stuff a few weeks ago—I mean your 
short article on the Oregon trail. You have 
the chance to do a great novel of the pioneer 
of the America that is gone. You can make 
something really great out of it.’ Father 
paced up and down. His enthusiasm was 
contageous and between them that night they 
planned not only ‘The Covered Wagon,’ but 
two other novels, ‘North of 36,’ and a third, 
about Texas, which Hough planned to call 
‘The Tall Men,’ but which he did not live 
to write.” 


It was at Lorimer’s suggestion that Octa- 
vus Roy Cohen turned from sport stories, 
which he had been trying to write for the 
Post with small success, to his series on the 
city negro. 

Joseph Hergesheimer told Lorimer of 
having been stung with some fake Chippen- 
dale chairs by a man who had appeared to 
be a reliable dealer. 


“Write a series around a gentleman faker 
and get your money back.” This was the 
inspiration for some of the best stories 
Hergesheimer has ever done. 


The son adds: “I have heard many 
authors marvel at father’s ability to supply 
the foundation ideas for a new serial and 
half a dozen stories when they had thought 
in despair that they were written out. This 
is one reason for the quality of Post fiction. 
Another is that no Post author ever writes 
under contract; the Post is always free to 
turn down anything submitted.” 

Here is Mr. Lorimer’s daily routine: He 
enters his office briskly, takes a bunch of 
manuscripts out of his bag and starts them 
on their way, either to the composing room 
or back to the author. Then he runs through 
the pile of promising new manuscripts that 
have come in and sends them out for read- 
ing during the day. He then disposes of a 
great mass of correspondence on his desk 
and takes a look at the forwarding mail to 
see which authors are getting letters from 
readers. 

He then goes over the galley proofs of 


stories, decides who will illustrate them, and 
goes over the list of stories on hand to blend 
them into future numbers of the magazine. 
Three issues must be kept in the air all the 
time; as the final proofs of one Post leave 
his hand another comes back and two are 
midway. He not only reads everything that 
goes into the magazine but some of it several 
times. 

Conferences with authors, artists, the 
heads of mechanical and advertising depart- 
ments, discussions over manuscripts, illus- 
trations, and layouts fill out the busy day, 
for he gives personal supervision to every 
part of the magazine. Thus the Post se- 
cures the power that comes from unification 


of control. At the same time, variety has } 
always been its keynote. There is a story > 
that an enthusiastic reader congratulated Mr, }) 


Lorimer, saying: “I read the Post from 
cover to cover and enjoy every word of it.” 
A conference of editors was called. If any 
one reader liked everything in the Post, it 
was getting too narrow in its scope. 

Before leaving the office he calls in all 
the manuscripts that have passed the readers 
during the day. His day is done but his 
night has not yet begun. His real editorial 
work—his planning, reading, and writing— 
is done in his quiet library. 

Leaving the offce, he is likely to pay a 
visit to his eight-hundred-acre farm. After 
dinner he walks, clippers in hand, with Mrs. 
Lorimer, on the lawns and woodland paths 
of his place at Wyncote. He spends hours 
working among his rhododendrons. 

When darkness forces him indoors, he 
begins his manuscript reading, working until 
twelve, and reading an average of a hun- 
dred thousand words a night. Sometimes 
he writes. The work finished, he takes a 
book, perhaps a novel, but more likely bio- 
graphy or economics, and reads in bed until 
one or two. He reads no other magazines, 
feeling that it is easier to preserve the in- 
dividuality of the Post if he isn’t influenced 
by knowing what they are doing. 

He spends his vacations out of doors, at 
Estes Park, exploring the trails of the Grand 
Canyon, the Yellowstone, and elsewhere. 
Seeing the country, talking with people, 
keeps him in sympathy with his audience. 
His energy is prodigious. His idea of re- 
laxation is a twenty-four hour non-stop mo- 
tor sprint. After such a week-end jaunt, 
which leaves his companions worn to 4 
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frazzle, he returns refreshed and ready for 
another hard week at the office. 


OSCAR GRAEVE 
Editor of Delineator 


Practically all of 
his working life, 
Oscar Graeve has 
been connected 
with magazines in 
one capacity or 
another — along 
promotion an d 
publicity lines as 
well as_ editorial 
lines and as a con- 
tributor. His fic- 
tion regularly ap- 
pears in the high- 
er grade general 
periodicals and 
woman’s maga- 
zine. It is fiction of distinctive quality, as 
discerning readers know. 

The term “promotion man,’ perhaps 
means little to the average writer, so it may 
be well to explain that a promotion man’s 
job is to tell the world, particularly the ad- 
vertising world, how good a certain maga- 
zine is. Mr. Graeve has done this for Col- 
lier’s, Harper's Bazar, Smart Set, Town & 
Country, International Studio, Cosmopoli- 
tan, and Delineator. 

In other words, in addition to being a 
writer, Mr. Graeve has proved himself, by 
experience and training, a keen business 
man. These qualities—literary power and 
business acumen—welded together, make an 
editor. 

Mr. Graeve was formerly fiction editor 
of Collier's, and before being called to take 
charge of Delineator was drafted to the edi- 
torship of Everybody's. One of the first 
announcements he made on assuming the 
helm of Delineator was that the “closed pol- 
icy” toward writers which had been in ef- 
fect under his predecessor, was definitely 
nomore. Delineator, he assured all writers, 
would accord every submitted manuscript a 
courteous reading, and although its standard 
was high, and its schedule pretty full, it 
hoped to find many good manuscripts that 
it could buy from writers new to the pages 
of the magazine. 

Mr. Graeve has contributed fiction to The 
Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, The Cen- 


tury, Pictorial Review, Delineator, and a 
large number of other magazines. 

His principal fear is thus expressed: “In 
fact, I sometimes have the feeling that if 
you cut me you wouldn’t find any good red 
blood. I’d probably ooze printer’s ink.” 


W. ADOLPHE ROBERTS 
Editor of Brief Stories 


(By Frances 


When W. Adolphe 
Roberts was called 
in last October to 
edit Brief Stories, 
he had already 
made a name for 
himself as editor 
of a wide range of 
magazines. It was 
no great surprise, 
then, to the public 
that this magazine 
should quickly 
take on a new and 
; more vital char- 
W. Adolphe Roberts acter under the 
expert guidance 
of the present editor. Readers have warm- 
ly responded to the policy of a varied table 
of contents, ranging from stirring adven- 
tures, virile fighting stories, to tales of ro- 
mantic love. The ideal of a modern short- 
story magazine, in other words, is fast tak- 
ing shape; and Brief Stories bids fair to 
become one of the most popular fiction 
periodicals. 

Which merely confirms the judgment of 
those who are familiar with Mr. Roberts’ 
career. A man of sound literary perception, 
he brings to his job the fruit of many years’ 
wide experience, not only in the immediate 
task of editing magazines, but in other ways 
—as himself a writer of distinction ; war cor- 
respondent, author of mystery stories and 
serious novels; and highest of all, poet of 
some of the truest verse that has come out 
of the United States. 

But if his achievements seem especially 
to fit him to his present task, his experiences, 
in a wider sense, have equally contributed 
to his success. His life itself has been 
filled with adventures; hence, that sense 
which can detect the note of adventure in 
stories has been quickened and made keener 
by the many he himself has known. 
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Elsewhere, he has told how as a mere 
youth of sixteen, he broke loose from all 
family ties to go in search of adventure in 
strange places and climes, finally landing a 
job as a reporter in Kingston, Jamaica. 
After a year of journalism in the tropcis, he 
journeyed on to San Francisco, where he 
worked on the Chronicle and sold his first 
short-stories to Bret Harte’s old magazine, 
The Overland Monthly. Thence to Mexico 
and Central America, where he held down 
all kinds of queer jobs and even took part 
for a brief space in one of the frequently 
recurring revolutions. 

While crossing from Jamaica to San 
Francisco, Mr. Roberts had stopped off at 
New York and felt with an odd conviction 
that sooner or later he would return to it. 
And so it happened. In 1911, he was back 
as the assistant editor of the National Sun- 
day Magazine, now dead. A two years’ so- 
journ, and he was off to Paris, landing there 
with less than $40. But he had no difficulty 
in connecting with the Paris office of the 
Brooklyn Eagle, and when the war broke 
out the following August, he became a war 
correspondent overnight. He was on the 
battlefield of the first Marne before the fight- 
ing ceased, and pushed on with the French 
forces to the Aisne. Special missions took 
him many times to the front, and to Spain 
and England. Interviews with Clemenceau 
and other Allied leaders brought him to the 
front rank of correspondents. 

In 1919, Mr. Roberts was back in New 
York, this time as editor of Ainslee’s Maga- 
zine—one of the most interesting jobs he has 
held, and which kept him put for three years. 
Following that, there were many adventures 
to foreign places—to Cuba, Canada, South 
America, and Europe again. 

In 1925, he edited a motion picture fan 
magazine, Movie Monthly. 1926 saw him as 
publisher and editor of The American Par- 


ade, the first of the American book-bound } 


quarterlies, and which ran to four volumes. 
In 1927 he became editor of Dance Magu. 
zine, which seems a far cry from his ac. 
cepted field, but which, in reality, expresses 
another phase of his versatility. Mr. Rob- 
erts has always made a fad of exhibition 
dancing, especially the Spanish, although he 
does not dance a step himself. 


ward the close of 1928, he joined the staff 
of Harper & Brothers, as editor of Brief} 
Stories. 


ARTHUR H. JENKINS 
Editor of The Farm Journal 


the son of an au- 


newspapers and 
trade papers. He 
graduated from 
Swarthmore Col- 
lege, and joined 
The Farm Jow- 


sociate of his 
uncle, Wilmer At- 
Arthur H. Jenkins the magazine. All 
of his _ editorial 


experience has been connected with this one | 


leading national farm periodical. 

He followed the channels of circulation 
work and general publishing activities until 
he was called to the editorial chair soon after 
the death of Wilmer Atkinson in 1920. 

Mr. Jenkins is married and has no chil- 
dren. His weakness is golf—hence his 
opinion that the more land devoted to agri- 
culture and the less to rough and sandpits, 
the better for the human race. 


(More Editorial Portraits Next Month) 
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Writing a Million Words a Year 


BY CLEM YORE 


(Editor’s Note: This wasn’t written as a formal ar- 
ticle. It came in response to a request for some specific 
information concerning Mr. Yore’s work and working 
methods, to be used in announcing him as one of the 
lecturers in the Summer Writers’ Colony series conducted 
this year under the auspices of The Author & Journalist. 
But it contains so much good advice that we think it 
ought to be passed on to those who will not be able to 
hear Mr. Yore speak at the Colony.) 


sell, I do not eat. I read to entertain 

myself, and buy a lot of other fellows’ 
books each year. I buy what 
I think will entertain me most. 
Therefore, when I write I 
have in mind, from my mar- 
ket’s point of view, that which 
will entertain my public the 
most. 

I try to take a reader away 
from himself, and as I hap- 
pen to write out-of-door yarns 
(Western and Northern), I 
endeavor to use, in dialogue 
and my own interpolations, all 
that will make a reader see the 
West or North as I see it. 
But if I find myself stalking 
through my pages, that part of the yarn is 
torn up. I don’t want a reader ever to see, 
hear, feel, or sense Clem Yore. That 
hombre has no more business in a Clem 
Yore yarn than Charlie Chaplin or Bill 
Hart. I sell most of my fiction to Short 
Stories, Western Story Magazine, West, 
and other strictly fiction magazines, Coun- 
try Gentleman, Collier's, Munsey papers, 
and my articles go to Saturday Evening 
Post and other Curtis Publishing Company 
magazines, Collicr’s, the pulp-papers, down 
to dailies and weeklies. I syndicate my daily 
stuff and try to publish one novel every ten 
months. Last books are “Trigger Justice” 
and “Hardriding Slim Magee,” both West- 
erns. “Raw Gold” is an Alaskan tale. 

Writing is hard work, and filled with de- 
tail. Inspiration I haven’t, nor genius, but 
thoughts come as I work. I make plot as I 


| WRITE for my living. If I do not 


Clem Yore 


write and try all that comes from my ma- 
chine on my wife. If the two of us like it, 
we send it out. If we disagree, we fight it 
out. My files contain over sixteen thousand 
notations, terms, words, phrases, etc. I work 
these in as I write, and often when I am 
tired this index perks me up and gives the 
“go” to my mind that it lacks. 
Doing a million words for your annual 
aim is hitting the ball; but I have kept clip- 
ping that mark for several 
—— years, and this year will do a 
million and a half. Sometimes 
writers fall down, cannot sell 
a line. I don’t want that to 
happen to me before I have the 


pancake-money for the missus 
rT and me laid away in the little 
nest egg. 


My advice is to keep away 
from hackneyed words, plots, 
scenes, situations, characters 
and style; write something to 
offer editors that you yourself 
would be pleased to read; be 
honest with yourself; don’t 
spend time rewriting yarns that come back 
to you from six sources; speak aloud your 
dialogue, until you can handle this end of 
your game; notice all that goes on about 
you, but more particularly observe yourself ; 
and fight yourself. Don’t think editors are 
crooks, ignoramuses, or incapables. They 
are fine chaps, and as you make your repu- 
tation producing something new, so they 
make theirs bringing out new writers. They 
are hungry for these! 


BU don’t quarrel because professional 

writers, who have built up a strong fol- 
lowing, get on the covers and sell more than 
you. These are to magazines what salt and 
sugar are to grocery stores—staples. Their 
names on a magazine or book mean the sale 
of so much printed paper. Try to get there 
yourself. And remember, a winner never 
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knocks and a knocker never wins. Play 
the game, start the day early, and quit when 
you're through. 

If you think writing is easy, mentally or 
physically, or that there will be a time when 
you will not be discouraged, or when some 
fellow with a critic’s job won't sheer the 
flesh from your frame, you had better quit 
and earn your living at some other game. 

And here’s a fine thing to have lettered 
and hung on the wall before your pen, pen- 
cil or pad or machine: 

“My daily prayer!” 

“God keep me from fine writing today.” 

Every time you write an exquisite sen- 
tence, filled with superlatives—adjectives, 
verbals and nouns—tear it up, though it 
takes a part of your soul with it. Piffle in 
an editorial room gives a hard-boiled, com- 
mercially and artistically minded manuscript 
reader the stomach sickness. 


iB one part of your yarn is better than an- 

other, then let that part be your opening. 
Remember that above all you must cross 
bridges to travel civilized roads. If you do 
not sell the manuscript reader (he’s your 
first and only bridge), and there are many 
of these in each editorial office, you will 
never sell your ultimate reader. When you 
get your audience, that is time enough for 
you to get things off your chest. Now, lis- 
ten: 

I want you to be yourself; write your 
style, your story, build your plots and your 
characters. But there are fundamental re- 
quirements in every publishing house. These 
have allowed such houses to write pay- 
checks for such as you and me. The editors 


know what they want. If you want to sell 
them, find out what you must not do, and 
then don’t do or try to do what they will 
not buy. Let me explain. 

A certain magazine I write for does not 
object to having a sweet and lovely girl 
chased by murdering minks, but she must 
be chaste. Get the point? 

Another chap has no tolerance with 
dance-hall girls. 

Another will not buy a story with a Mexi- 
can a villain. 

If you pile all these into a fine yarn, what 
chance have you of getting more than a 
polite rejection? Thus. my advice is to study 
the needs of a magazine, work out your in- 
dividual approach to these, entertain your 
own self—yes, lose yourself in the doing of 
that tale—and send it off. If it returns, 
send it out again; but fly at other material; 
don’t ponder and dream about what the edi- 
tor thought or thinks. He probably didn’t 
see it, because you didn’t pass the barrage 
of his trained readers. 

If the “stuff-to-write” is in you, you'll im- 
prove, and some day you'll click and see how 
it is done. Write and write and write! 

Read and read and read! 

I rise at five-thirty, get to work at seven, 
and quit at one. I used to work late at 
night. Now I read, either my own stuff, 
or some other fellow’s; but create I do not, 
after midday. I find that this works and I 
changed my method after years the other 
way. 

As yet, I’m not like “the court house 
burning down” as to prominence, in the fic- 
tion market, but I’m my own boss—except 
when my wife’s around. 


EDITORIAL (Continued from Page 2) 


eral post office in London, or any city, enclosing a 
postal order to cover cost of postage desired. 

A method sometimes employed is to enclose with 
the submitted manuscript a postal order for what- 
ever amount is desired, accompanied by a request 
that the editor cash the money order and turn it 
into stamps, enclosing whatever stamps are left 
after paying the return postage on manuscript. 
While this may cause the editor a little extra 
trouble, he will usually accommodate the author. 


A LIST OF QUESTIONS which we recently sent to a 
large number of editors contained this inquiry: 
“What can THe AutTHor & JourNnaA.ist do during 
the coming year to be of greatest service to editors 
and writers?” 


Practically without exception the reply was to 
this effect: “Get writers to study the publications 
to which their manuscripts are submitted. The 
great mass of material sent to us would never have 
been mailed if the author had read a copy of our 
magazine and properly analyzed our needs.” 

Evidently the submission of manuscripts by a 
scatter-gun method is more prevalent than we had 
realized, else this would not have been the first 
thought to occur to so many editors in widely 
diversified fields. To emphasize the importance of 
studying the periodicals and writing for specific 
markets, we are going to publish a number of 
these editorial letters—hoping to drive the message 
home even at the risk of allowing the repetition to 
become monotonous. 
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Begin Your Book When It Is Finished 


BY RUSSELL GORDON CARTER 
Winner of the Boys’ Life-Little Brown Prize for a Boys’ Novel 


ALEXAN- 
DRE DUMAS, 
whimsical even 
when he was most 
serious, gives the 
following rules 
for writing: 

Reflect for 
half an hour, 
write your title, 
then first chapter. 
Arrange fifty let- 
ters to each line, 
thirty-five lines to 
each page; write 
two hundred 
pages if you want 
a two-volume novel, four hundred if you 
want one of four volumes, and so on. After 
ten, twenty or forty days, as the case may 
be, assuming you write twenty pages morn- 
ing and evening, the thing is done. What 
could be more simple? But—before any of 
this apparatus is put in motion, I have often 
thought for six months, a year, perhaps even 
several years, about what I am going to 
write... Asarule I do not begin a book 
until it is finished.” 

Note the last line! In that short, epi- 
grammatic sentence Dumas, it seems to me, 
has packed the whole secret of his success. 

Begin your book when it is finished! In 
other words, before you set out on the actual 
writing of a piece of fiction, meditate upon 
your theme, create your characters, know 
how the story will begin, how it will end— 
study it, live with it until it has become a 
teal pulsating thing. Then write it! 

Too often we begin to write without first 
having given sufficient thought to the sub- 
ject. An idea comes to us. It seems good. 
We are full of enthusiasm for it, and we 
commence to write at once, only to find that 


Russell Gordon Carter 


it was not a complete or a sound idea; or 
perhaps the characters were wrong, or the 
setting was ill-chosen. We write and re- 
write; we struggle with characters and set- 
ting and many other things. In the end we 
may be obliged to toss the idea aside as 
worthless, whereas a period of preliminary 
thought might have saved the situation—or 
at least would have saved much waste ef- 
fort with pencil or typewriter. 

Psychologists tell us that we learn to swim 
in winter and to skate in summer. I think 
something of the same sort applies to writ- 
ing fiction. Conscious thinking about what 
we want to write, as Dumas has so brilliant- 
ly pointed out, helps tremendously ; but sub- 
conscious thinking is also a potent force. 
Writers in THE AuTHR & JouRNALIST have 
already made that clear ; I have in mind par- 
ticularly Jack Woodford’s article in the is- 
sue of June, 1928. It is that force—sub- 
conscious thought—which I believe molds 
an idea into perfect shape. Dumas does not 
mention it in so many words, but he doubt- 
less was aware of it—and he certainly had 
the benefit of it! 


MY I be permitted an example within 
my own experience? In the autumn of 
1927 I learned about the Boys’ Life-Little, 
Brown $4000 prize contest for the “best 
book” based on the Boy Scout Oath and 
Law. At the time I was in the midst of an 
historical book for boys, with thirteenth- 
century France as the background. I wanted 
to enter a manuscript in the contest, the 
closing date of which was July 1, 1928; but 
I was reluctant about putting the historical 
book aside, because the story was moving 
along very smoothly. So I decided to finish 
it first. 
I continued to work on it every day, from 
nine o’clock in the morning until three in 
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the afternoon. In the evenings, with a pipe 
and plenty of tobacco, I began to search for 
an idea for a Scout story and then to fash- 
ion a plot. The rough framework of the 
new story came to me within three weeks. 
Every evening thereafter, working only with 
pipe and tobacco, I pondered the idea, creat- 
ing characters, meditating upon settings, 
climaxes, beginnings, endings and other de- 
tails. During my spare time the story was 
in my mind almost constantly; I often went 
to sleep with it and woke up with it in the 
morning. It grew and grew and became 
daily more and more real. Again and again 
I felt a violent urge to drop the old story 
and plunge headlong into the new. It was 
a hard temptation to resist. 

About the first of February, 1928, I com- 
pleted the historical story and turned it over 
to the typist. By that time—after some ten 
weeks—the Scout story was fairly shrieking 
to be written! For as Dumas would say, 
it was finished. I began the work of put- 
ting it on paper and completed the first 
draft, some fifty-five thousand words, in ten 
weeks—just about the same length of time 
given over to preliminary thought. I let 


the manuscript rest for a few days and then 
started revising. There were few big 
changes necessary; most of the work on it 
consisted in cutting passages here and there 
and improving the English. 

I submitted the story to the judges, and 
the following autumn my normal, quiet life 
was completely ruined by the announcement 
that my story, “Three Points of Honor,” 
had taken the prize. 

Since then I have wondered how the story 
would have fared if, in the autumn of 1927, 
I had dropped the historical book and be- 
gun writing at once on the new idea. I am 
satisfied that it would have fared badly. | 
feel sure that, without those many evenings 
of conscious thought, aided by pipe and to- 
bacco, and without those many nights of 
sleep, when the subconscious had a chance 
to work, the Scout book would have been 
a disappointment—to me as well as to 
others. It would probably have come back 
to me like a homing pigeon—a half-baked 
one! 

Is there a useful lesson in this experi- 
ence? [ think so. In short, I think it is 
ample proof that Dumas had the right idea! 
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Pungent Recipes From Famous Authors 


BY NORMAN KLEIN 


E all know that the best way to get 
Wi low-down is to go straight to 

headquarters. Similarly, many a 
struggling writer, in some obscure neigh- 
borhood, baffled because his manuscripts 
keep bouncing back, wishes he might be 
able to go to some successful writer and 
say: “Why?” 

I’m going to tell you what some of the 
most famous writers—novelists, short-story 
writers, playwrights—have told me. As a 
New York newspaper men, I have been 
privileged to meet these big-timers under 
favorable circumstances. I have found them 
frank, sympathetic, affable—and far less 
egoistical than headliners of equal rating in 
the realms of art, theatre, music, medicine, 
law or business. 


From memory I give you bright bits from 
conversations I’ve had with the following: 


Somerset Maugham: “I use notebooks 
wherever I go. Usually I dictate to my sec- 
retary. I record promptly all local color that 
may attract my eyes or ears; also plot sug- 
gestions. Then when I am writing a story, 
say, with a Shanghai locale, I have note- 
books weighted with data that I can fall 
back on. As I am constantly writing ideas 
for stories into my notebooks, I am always 
at least twenty stories ahead. The man who 
writes for a living cannot afford to sit dowt 
and wait for inspiration.” 


Edna Ferber: “Above all, don’t be ham! 
What do I mean by ‘ham’? Why, dishonest, 
phoney, insincere, theatrically cheap. Be 
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true to life. Write what you think—not 
what you think some editor thinks. Put 
into your stories what you see clear-eyed— 
not what you see through glasses colored 
pink, blue, green, yellow, or lavender. Un- 
happy endings? Why, of course—if they 
ring true. How about my story, “Mother 
Knows Best’? ... Don’t be afraid! If 
you think you’ve got a story, write it. The 
first story I sold to The Saturday Evening 
Post was ‘about a small-town prostitute .. . 
I write more easily—although it’s all hard— 
facing a blank wall. I can’t concentrate be- 
side a window, a telephone or neighbors 
with a radio.” 


Inez Haynes Irwin: “Here are two rules 
which, if followed conscientiously by any 
persons with writing ability, will mean suc- 
cessful authorship: 1. Write something 
every day! Make it a habit to work on a 
story, article or book each day, no matter 
if you write only 100 or 200 words. Pretty 
soon you'll experience a vague feeling of 
restlessness and discontent if you don’t 
write. Get the writing habit! 2. Make it 
a rule always to finish what you start! The 
writer who starts a novel on Monday, a 
short-story on Tuesday, a play on Wednes- 
day will never be successful—nor will he, 
I venture to say, finish either novel, short- 
story or play. Don’t quit because you’ve 
got your story in a blind alley. Keep at it 
until you find a way out!” 


Thyra Samter Winslow: “If necessary, 
write pot-boiler stuff to get started. I did 
until I got on my feet. After that, of 
course, I was economically free to write the 
best that was in me. To keep going, you 
must always say to yourself: ‘My next story 
must be better than my last!’ No writer 
ever rested on his laurels, and survived.” 


_Ring Lardner: “TI don’t pay much atten- 
tion to plot. I get an idea for a story, go 
to a typewriter and write what I can. Often 
I stick with the story all night. When I 
finish, it either goes to a magazine or in the 
wastebasket. I write about people I know. 
Writing is a terrible labor. A short-story 
should be as honest as a plate-glass window. 
That doesn’t mean uninteresting. Lots of 
drama passes a window.’ 


Fannie Hurst: “I’m not happy when I’m 


writing, but I’m more unhappy when I’m 
not!... Write romance—but don’t romance. 
I mean, don’t fake. A good artist always 
draws from a model. A good writer always 
does the same thing. Get as close to your 
story as possible. If you’re writing about 
a sales-girl in a department store, get your 
local color at first hand. Magazine readers 
are human beings. They want to read about 
their fellows. Make your characters hu- 
man !”” 


Rupert Hughes: “If you keep at it—and, 
Lord, it takes all a man has to do that !— 
you'll reach the turning point before you 
know it. After your stuff begins to sell, it’s 
easy. All you have to do is work ten times 
as hard. When you write a story, try to 
see it through an editor’s eyes. He’s doing 
the same thing when he reads it—except 
that he sees your MS. through the eyes of 
his customers.” 


W. E. Woodward: “Before I write a 
book I spend a year gathering my material. 
Then it is merely a problem of selection.” 


Rex Beach: “Can you tell a story? That’s 
the important thing. Unless you’re a natural- 
born spinner of yarns, don’t try to make a 
living writing fiction.” 


Konrad Bercovici: “Don’t get the cart be- 
fore the horse! Don’t try to write stories 
simply because you want to make a lot of 
money. If you do that, you have before 
your eyes the vision of dollars and I advise 
you to go into some business field. But— 
if you write just the best that you are able 
—and keep on writing better all the time— 
the money will come to you.” 


SOME of the remarks I’ve quoted may 

sound familiar to a few who read this. 
The majority, I believe, will find therein 
real inspiration. One thing more. Here’s 
something that Thyra Samter Winslow, a 
writer who’s getting the highest prices for 
her fiction, but who has time to talk things 
over with the beginner, said to me: 

“Plotting a short story? That’s easy. All 
you have to do is plunge your leading char- 
acter into some apparently insurmountable 
difficulty—and then get him out triumphant- 
ly at the last minute.” 


Doesn’t that answer every question? 
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An Acid Test for Characterizations 


BY JACK WOODFORD 


(Editor’s Note: Mr. Woodford, who contributes this 
unique suggestion, will be remembered by Author 
Journalist readers as the author of “Making the Sub- 
conscious Say Uncle’’—an article in our June, 1928, is- 
sue that attracted unusual attention. It was hailed by 
the Chicago Herald and Examiner as “fa new psychologi- 
cal system” and a somewhat garbled account—describing 
it as a sort of literary necromancy—appeared in numerous 
newspapers throughout the United States and in England. 
Mr. Woodford’s fiction output bears witness to the appall- 
ing efficacy of his methods. More than 1600 of his short- 
stories have been published, and iconoclastic articles from 
his versatile pen have appeared in The American Mer- 
cury, The Forum, Plain Talk, and other periodicals of 
that type. His first book, “Evangelical Cockroach” 
(honestly, that’s the title!) appeared in June under the 
Louis Carrier & Company imprint.) 


THE QUES- 
TION: “What is 
good writing, and 
what is bad writ- 
ing,” has probably 
often entered the 
mind or been ut- 
tered by all of the 
readers of this 
magazine. 

Cabell says of 
good writing that 
it is a “Striving to 
write perfectly of 
beautiful happen- 
ings.” That is all 
very well for Ca- 

Jack Woodford bell. He has suc- 

ceeded in doing 

just that. But, alas, most of us can afford 
that luxury only on the side. 

James Joyce has said that “The supreme 
question about a work of art is out of how 
deep a life does it spring.” 

It is possible that some of us could pro- 
duce a work of art—but, if we did, and had 
the temerity to submit it to a commercial 
editor (something on the order of Joyce’s 
“Ulysses” for instance) it would come back 
with some such remark as: 

“Crisakes, Jack! Sober up and send us 
something we can print.” George Bernard 
Shaw says: 
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“A genius is a person who, seeing farther 
and probing deeper than other people, has 
a different set of ethical values from theirs, 
and has energy enough to give effect to this 
extra vision and its valuations in whatever 
manner best suits his or her specific talents.” 

It may be possible that some of you are 
geniuses. (I plead not guilty.) But just 
imagine letting your genius flow into some- 
thing with a “different set of ethical val- 
ues.” The commercial editor’s remarks 
when he returned the piece would be noth- 
ing to print in a D. C. Cook publication. 

Schopenhauer says: “For upon my entry 
upon life my genius laid before me this 
choice, either to acknowledge the truth, but 
therewith to please no one; or, like others, 
to teach falsehood with support and ap- 
plause; and the choice was not difficult for 

It is not difficult for you or me either. In 
fact, there is not really any choice now- 
adays—if one be inclined to eat 
regularly. 

Aristotle tops off with: “For a man can- 
not expect to make money out of the com- 
munity and to receive honor as well.” 


ons Aristotle, I think, goes the prize. Most 
of us have long since decided to take the 
cash and let the credit go. Of course, we 
gesticulate and caper, for publicity purposes 
sometimes, just as the business men hide 
their avarice behind the “Service” nonsense. 
But, for the most part, we are rather frank- 
ly after the dough, and nothing else but. 

The question, then, as to what is good and 
bad writing, for us simplifies itself; it be- 
comes, merely: What is salable writing, 
and what is unsalable writing? 

Sweeping many minor considerations 
aside, I think it is safe to say that the dif- 
ference between salable writing and unsal- 
able writing is simply the difference between 
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competent characterizations and incompetent 
characterizations. 

A character well defined and sharply 
drawn will sell the most putrid short story 
and novel fiction ever seen; while, on the 
other hand, an excellent story, well told in 
every particular except characterization, is 
hard to sell even to the lousiest magazines. 
If you will grant, for the sake of argument, 
that this is true, we may go on to the ques- 
tion of how to know when a character has 
been clearly defined, and when a character 
is a tenuous simulacrum. 

Can you answer that question about your 
own stories? I think you would hesitate 
to say that you can. Reviewers, even the 
good ones not “kept” by some magazine or 
newspaper to boost publishers’ advertising 
accounts, very often disagree violently as 
to characterizations. One of these hymen- 
optera will say that a given novel has ex- 
cellent character drawing, while another of 
them will swear that the character drawing 
in the same book is putrid. 

Not long ago I was invited to attend the 
orgies of a small crowd who, for reasons 
best known to themselves, are studying the 
short-story. During the evening, three 
short-stories by three of the members of the 
group were read and commented upon by 
the whole group. 

One of the group would feel that the 
character drawing in a given story was 
awful. Another said it was very good. Had 
they not been “cultured” people, they would 
have had at each other physically. I think 
the confusion of this group was typical. 
Wherever I have heard persons discuss writ- 
ing, I have heard them disagree completely 
as to whether or not the characterizations 
in a given work were good or bad. 

For some years I have prayed diligently, 
after touching many holy relics, and after 
arraying myself in sackcloth and sprinkling 
myself with ashes, for light as to a heuristic 
way to unhole the facts concerning charac- 
terization in prose work. 


I BELIEVE that my prayers have been 

answered. Discovering, some time ago, a 
measuring gauge for characterizations, I 
tested it out thoroughly upon a large num- 
ber of people. The results have been so 
startling that I rise and kick myself twenty- 
eight times each morning (except during 
Lent) for not having discovered it a long 
time ago. 


I find that almost perfect results with the 
test may be obtained by calling upon three 
persons for aid. Of course, the more the 
better, but one or two persons are, I think, 
insufficient. 


At first, I tried the test on whole groups 
of people numbering, sometimes, twenty- 
five or thirty. People all of whom had read 
some work that I had read at one time or 
another. I did not get these persons togeth- 
er for the tests; I merely spoke to them, 
from time to time, as I met them. Prob- 
ably, with the exception of those whom I 
told what I was doing, they did not even 
know that I was using them in a test. 

One of the first characters I tested was 
that of Paul Morel, in D. H. Lawrence’s 
“Sons and Lovers.” I selected this char- 
acter, not because of any fondness for Law- 
rence, but because a great many of my 
friends happened to have read the book at 
the time I conducted my first test. 

I asked these friends what Paul Morel ~ 
would be likely to do in a given situation. 
A situation outside of the book. 


To my astonishment, all of those con- 
sulted felt that Paul Morel would have 
acted, in my hypothetical situation, much as 
I believed he would. Of course, some of 
those questioned said one thing and some an- 
other; but the general feeling as to how 
Morel would have acted in the situation out- 
lined was about the same. And, still more 
important, the persons questioned had very 
little hesitancy in replying. 

Next I tried almost the same group on 
Michael Arlen’s “Green Hat.” Arlen’s 
characters did not hold up so well. Per- 
haps only because there is certainly no tell- 
ing what a bloody Englishman may do. And 
Arlen’s Englishmen are particularly bloody. 

Some of the same persons, tried out on 
Henry Kitchell Webster’s “The Innocents,” 
failed entirely to have any unanimity in 
their answers touching upon a solution to a 
hypothetical situation the leading character 
(I have forgotten his name) was placed in. 

Next I tried out a lot of short-stories. In- 
variably, upon whatever group I tried them, 
I found little division within the groups. 
Either they all would give very similar solu- 
tions to a hypothetical situation, or they 
would all give either differing solutions, or 
indicate by their hesitancy and indecision a 
unanimous opinion that the character was 
tenuous. 
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One of the most interesting tests I made 
was with a motion picture called “The Pa- 
triot.” The picture was the usual movie 
mess, throughout; but in it appeared Emil 
Jannings, probably the greatest actor ever 
to appear on the motion picture screen in 
America. 

For the first time, while watching a mo- 
tion picture, as I watched Emil Jannings 
work, I felt that indescribable “lift” one 
sometimes feels while reading a good novel 
or seeing a first-rate actor perform. 

I invented test situations, outside the pic- 
ture, in which to place Emil Jannings’s por- 
trayed character. I also invented test ques- 
tions in connection with other pictures I had 
seen, with other famous motion-picture ac- 
tors and actresses in the leading roles, par- 
ticularly those laughably noted for their 
ability to portray character roles. 

All sorts of people, tested as to Jannings, 
were able instantly to say what the Czar he 
portrayed would have done in my test situa- 
tions. The same persons had not the slight- 
est idea what the other characters would 
have done in my test situations; in fact, in 
most cases, they had little or no recollec- 
tion of the other film characters, in the other 
motion pictures, even though they had seen 
these other pictures after they had seen 
“The Patriot.” 


"THE test, then, to recapitulate, is worked 
like this: 

Take a given short-story, novel, motion- 
picture or play. Isolate the lead character. 
Invent situations (very simple ones) for the 
lead character, which did not occur in the 
short-story, novel, motion picture or play. 


If the character has been well done, he will 
live outside his vehicle. He will become a 
“real person” whose characteristics will be 
better understood than the characteristics of 
most of one’s friends; because one’s friends 
seldom lay their psyches open to us as the in- 
nards of a character are laid open in a short- 
story, novel or play. 

Of course, the replies to test situations 
will never be identically the same; but they 
will be similar enough, if the character has 
been well drawn, to convince you that the 
persons aiding you in your test have a very 
real understanding of the character. And, 
still more important perhaps, the answers 
to the test questions will come quickly and 
easily, in the case of sharply-drawn charac- 
ters; they will come falteringly, with wide 
divergence, or not at all, in the case of 
poorly-drawn characters. 

I might add that I did not use, in my 
tests, persons who write, or who, for one 
reason or another, might be thought to have 
an especial adaptability for such test pur- 
poses. Quite the reverse, in fact; I was 
very careful to choose a most heterogeneous 
set off jurors to try characters. 

If you will experiment seriously with the 
test I have outlined, you will develop some 
very surprising and interesting things. 
Many of the writers whom you credit with 
being particularly adept at character draw- 
ing will astonish you with their inability to 
create a character that will impress three 
persons with any degree of certainty; while 
other writers, whom you have considered 
“careless” at character drawing, or “thin,” 
or “more devoted to plot than character” 
will stand up amazingly under the tests. 


Stupy Your MARKETS 


The Author & Journalist: 


We think THe AutHor & JouRNALIST is a very 
splendid publication and don’t know what more it 
can do for editors and writers than it is doing. 

One thing it might do is warn authors against 
submitting altogether unsuitable material. In the 
mass of contributions that are received so many are 
types of articles and stories that are altogether 
out of the range of the publication to which they 
are sent. For instance, Autocaster Service, which 
uses nothing in fiction but second-serial rights to 
novels, is constantly receiving short-stories of any- 
where from a thousand to five thousand words 


from authors. These stories may be very fine, but 
it is absolutely impossible for us to use any of 
them. 

There are growing opportunities in free-lance 
writing as a profession—everybody knows that, I 
think. 

The main requirement in my mind is a good 
basis of information on various topics for the 
writer rather than a good style. It is very easy to 
make a correction in the writing of an article here 
and there, but it is very hard to inject real authori- 
tative facts if they are not present. 

Cordially yours, 
Frep J. Runpe, 
Editor-in-Chief, Publishers’ Autocaster Service. 
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Checks and Rejections 


IN THIS DEPARTMENT, LETTERS BEARING ON SUBJECTS OF IMPORTANCE OR INTEREST, FROM i! 
THE STANDPOINT OF WRITERS AND EDITORS, WILL BE PUBLISHED. ANONYMOUS COMMUNI- 1 
CATIONS NOT CONSIDERED. 


SELLING IN COLLEGE 


Editor, The Author & Journalist: 


I am not a little amused by a statement of 
Charles Morrow Wilson, in the May issue of A. 
& J., to the effect that “nobody can write while 
he is in college.” 

If Mr. Wilson is referring to the quality field, 
Ihave no argument. But if he is making a blanket 
statement, I think he ought to be called to order. 
I have been writing two years now—I am grad- 
uating from college this summer—and I feel that 
I have made definite progress. I have placed my 
work with twenty magazines, not top-notchers in 
every case, but they all swapped me cashable 
slips. 

I am under no illusions about my “success,” but 
I do think that any sophomore or junior—given a 
modicum of intelligence—can do what I did, or 
better. 

Harry GOLpBERG. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

THE CAusE oF REJECTIONS 


Dear Mr. Hawkins: 

The greatest service THE AuTHorR & JOURNAL- 
Ist can render is to emphasize the necessity to 
free-lance writers of understanding the policy of 
magazines to which they submit material. Policy, 
rather than lack of merit, is the cause of a large 
percentage of rejections. 

Paut R. Mitton, 
Editor The Dance Magazine. 
Tue STAMP MAGAZINES 


Editor, The Author & Journalist: 


Sometime ago you published an article about the 
stamp article market. My own and a friend’s ex- 
periences indicate that the author must have been 
rainbow dreaming, as every stamp magazine I 
have tried pays nothing and I have tried the mar- 
ket from articles to jokes. Every stamp magazine 
is willing to publish material gratis, but pay for 
your stuff, no. They say it’s just for the good of 
the cause of Philately. I have a friend who has 
Written more stuff for the stamp magazines than 
perhaps any other writer along that line, and he 
told me he never got a cent from them. Gratis 
seems to be the word. 

H. A. Linx. 

Waterloo, Ind. 


Market INFORMATION ESSENTIAL 


Dear Mr. Hawkins: 


The greatest service that THE AuTHor & Jour- 
NALIST can do to editors and writers is to make 
clear the real needs of the manuscript market. It 
will save the editor a great deal of useless reading 
and the writer a great deal useless writing. The 
great mass of free-lance writers fail to study the 
needs of the magazine to which they submit. For 
example, The Living Age has never in its history 
printed original verse, but in spite of our tradition 
of eighty-five years we are still bombarded with it. 

There are undoubtedly opportunities in the free- 
lance field. As the country grows, the number of 
readers grows with it, but the free-lance field will 
always remain a precarious one, and I should hesi- 
tate to advise any, except peculiarly gifted people, 
to undertake it. 

Joun BAKELESS, 
. Editor, The Living Age. 
o000 
VALUE OF MARKET List 


Dear Willard: 


By way of criticism of THE AuTHor & JouRNA- 
List the only thing I can say is that you are doing 
a mighty fine job. I have talked with many writers 
who have placed the A. & J. at the top of their list. 
The market list is simple but tells the whole story. 
Complicated symbols, I think, are the bunk, and 
you have them down to a minimum. 

Best regards, 
Jack SMALLEY, 
Ass’t Managing Editor, Fawcett Publications, Inc. 
WE Can’r REFRAIN From PusiisHinc THIs 


Dear Mr. Hawkins: 


Wish I could adequately express my most sincere 
appreciation to you and your staff, who make THe 
AvuTHoR & JOURNALIST so supremely worth-while 
and the creme de la creme of literary publications. 

Already I have checks for an additional several 
hundred dollars worth of copy due solely to your 
March issue market list, and my usual news syndi- 
cate work entirely extra. Of course, the stuff had 
to have saleable qualities but without THe AUTHOR 
& JouRNALIST it would have been merely so much 
useless paper. 

Hastily but sincerely, 
Mrs. G. S. Evans, 
(Marion of Hollywood). 
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| 
Trade, ‘Technical and Class Journal | 
ee | 
Department | 
3 JOHN T. BARTLETT, EDITOR 
Fmst N. A. B. W. Recionat MEETING and W. L. Cook, editor of Operation Section, \;. 
tional Hotel Review. 
66 LEASE say for pied os the First Regiona Thomas H. Ormsbee, secretary of the Nation; 
Meeting of the National Association of Conference of Business Paper Editors, New York 
Business Writers,” wrote President Herbert brought that body’s greetings. 
Hoover to William Crawford Hirsch, “that I value Writers who want to succeed in the business-p2- 
; highly the work they do so efficiently in the prepa- per field, Mr. Dennis declared, should first lean 
e, ration of constructive business information and in what editors want, then do their best to furnish + 
4 its interpretation to the general public, and that I Ernest A. Dench led a discussion, “Trade As. 


wish them a meeting fruitful in new ideas and in- 
spirations.” 

Hirsch, Chairman of the Convention Committee, 
read President Hoover’s message to N. A. B. W. 
members of the East, meeting at Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, May 17-18. 

Here was gathered a group of writers who 
make preparation of business information a profes- 
sion. They had come for conferences with edi- 
tors, and round table discussion of problems. 

In aviation, considered in its revolutionary busi- 
ness significance, special interest received impetus 
when the Fairchild Company gave members who 
desired a special demonstration flight, and inspec- 
tion privileges, at the company’s plant on Long 
Island. 


Editors Who addressed the meeting were Clyde 
Jennings, editor of Hardware Age; Stanley A. 
Dennis, editor and assistant to president of the 
Gage Publishing Co., New York; Leslie H. Allen, 
managing editor of Electrical Record; Andrew 
Stewart, associate editor of Air Transportation, 


sociations and the Business Writer.” Farrington, 
Dench, and Hirsch were appointed a committee t; 
investigate, conferring with secretaries of Nation: 
Associations and bringing in a report. 

President J. E. Bullard gave a complete talk o 
on photography and cameras for the busines 
writer. 

L. E. Andrews, Fitchburg, Mass., was mat 
president of the N. A. B. W. Eastern Section, an! 
Robert K. Doran, Buffalo, N. Y., secretary. Mee 
ings will be held once in six months. The nex: 
will be held at Boston. 

The New York Regional Meeting was so su: 
cessful that not only will it be followed in tk 
East by regular regional meetings, but other re 
gional meetings will be held the coming fall, om 
on the Pacific Coast, a second in the South, and: 
third at Chicago. In every case, business editor: 
will be speakers. 

The business purpose of these meetings merits 
special note. President Hoover’s recognition ¢ 
business writing, in a special greeting to the Nev 
York Regional Meeting, is epochal. 


Members of the N. A. B. W. at the Eastern Division meeting in New York: Left to right, A. J. McGregor, 
New York; E. A. Dench, Hohokus, N. J.; Pilot Pierce; Mrs. L. E. Andrews and Junior; L. E. Andrews, 
Fitchburg, Mass.; Wm. J. Miskella, Chicago; J. E. Bullard, Providence, R. I. 
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CENTURY COMPANY TO PUBLISH 
“THE NO-NATION GIRL,” 
BY EVANS WALL 


(Sale by The Author & Journalist Agency) 


HEN The Author & Journalist wired 


Evans Wall, Pond, Mississippi, that his 
novel, “The No-Nation Girl,” had been 
accepted by The Century Company, Mr. Wall 


wrote— 

“J shall never forget the debt of gratitude I owe you. 
You advised me to attempt the book when I was unde- 
cided. Your counsel and encouragement led me to write 
the book. ... 

“Six years ago, when I gave up to an ever-increasing 
urge to write, I moved into this old plantation house, one 
hundred miles from a town of any size, and, without ever 
having met an editor or a writer, went to work to learn 
by experience. My only contact with markets was 
through your advice and agency. To date, I have sold, 
through your advice and market tips, to twenty-two fic- 


tion magazines, paying my expenses from the start.... 
“The No-Nation Girl” is scheduled for fall publication. 


Florence Brent Thompson, Oregon, wrote, ‘‘The check 
which I have just received from you in payment of my 
story, ‘The Fate of Bill Laramie,’ pleases me tremen- 
dously; I agree that the rate is extremely good; frankly, 
much better than I expected; and I feel that a great deal 
of credit is due to you for the successful way in which 
you have handled this.” 


Chauncey Thomas, Dever, wrote: ‘Your sale of my 
“Heap Bad Kiowa” to Popular Magazine, after you had 
submitted it to twenty-eight other markets, is a tribute 
to your persistence in marketing a manuscript in which 
you have confidence.” 


In offering a sales service for manuscripts, the Au- 
thor & Journalist, although its staff undoubtedly pos- 
sesses a closer knowledge of immediate market needs 
than the majority of writers, does not claim any myster- 
ious influence with editors, nor does it guarantee the sale 
of a manuscript. It guarantees only to devote honest, 
intelligent effort to selling manuscripts accepted for 
the purpose. 

The Agency accepts for marketing only manuscripts 
which the editors deem likely to sell. When in our 
judgment the material is not salable, it will be returned 
to the author with a brief critical opinion explaining why 
we regard its chances of sale unfavorably. 

We do not attempt to market photoplays, verse, jokes, 
editorials, or other material of limited appeal. 

The Agency service covers articles as well as fiction. 

Reading Fee: Each manuscript must be accompanied 
by a reading fee of $1 for the first 1000 words, and 25c 
for each thousand additional. 

Commission: In case of .a sale, our commission is 15 
per cent; minimum commission, $4. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
MANUSCRIPT SALES AGENCY 
1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


BOOKS TO HELP YOU SELL 


Recommended by the Editors of 
The Author & Journalist 

Where and How to Sell Manuscripts, Wm. B. Mc- 
Courtie; complete market information, condensed, classi- 
fied by fields, for thousands of American and British 
publications buying short-stories, novels, articles, 
newspaper features, greetings, photoplays, verse, $3.50 
Conscious Short-Story Technique, David Raffelock, As- 
sociate Editor of The Author & Journalist, and Director 
of the Simplified Training Course. An authority “shows 

way.” $1.10. 
What An Editor Wants, A. H. Bittner, editor of 
Argosy All-Story Weekly. One of the most practical 
of all volumes on writing craftsmanship. $1.10. 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing, Arthur Sullivant 
Hoffman, former editor of Adventure and McClures. High- 
ly recommended. $2.15. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST BOOK SERVICE 
1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


Distinctive Criticism Service 

B editorial staff of THE AUTHOR & JOUR- 

NALIST offers to writers an authoritative and 

vitally helpful criticism service. Each manu- 
script receives careful, analytical attention. Let- 
ters of grateful acknowledgment are received daily 
from appreciative clients. Professionals as well as 
beginners employ the services of THD AUTHOR 
& JOURNALIST Criticism Department. 

A letter of criticism definitely shows the writer 
where he stands—whether his work is of salable 
quality, or amateurish, or just ‘‘on the border line.” 
In the majority of instances the critic is able to 
point out specific faults, and to suggest ways of 
overcoming them. Each criticism is a constructive 
lesson in authorship. 

Marketing suggestions form a part of each criti- 
cism. A carefully selected list of periodicals or 
publishers who would be interested in seeing ma- 


terial of the type under consideration is given, if 
the manuscript possesses salable qualities. 


Frankness, thoroughness, and a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of writers’ difficulties are characteris- 
tic of Author & Journalist criticisms. 


Theoretical technique and dogmatic opinions are 
rigidly avoided. No critic has ever been employed 
on our staff who has not demonstrated his ability 
to write and to sell his own work. Practical ad- 
vice and suggestions, rather than academic rules, 
characterize all criticisms. 


A large proportion of our clients are successful 
authors—men and womén who are selling their 
work regularly. They apply to us when in doubt 
over problems of narration, when “stumped” by a 
manuscript which, for no apparent reason, fails to 
sell, or just to get the opinion of a qualified, im- 
partial critic before submitting a manuscript to 
the markets. Rarely is the writer able to form an 
unbiased judgment as to the value of his own work. 
An unprejudiced appraisal by a qualified critic 
often gives the author an entirely new perspective 
toward his story. Few manuscripts reach us for 
which we are unable to suggest at least some im- 
provements. 


RATE SCHEDULE 
For each prose manuscript of— 


1,000 words $2.00 5,000 to 6,000 $4.50 
1,000 to 2,000 ——. 2.50 6,000 to 7,000 _. 5.00 
2,000 to 3,000 3. 7,000 to 8,000 _-. 5.50 
3,000 to 4,000 350 68000 to 960 68 
4,000 to 5,000 4.00 9,000 to 10,000 _.._. 6.50 
Each additional thousand words above 10,000 _.-__ .40 
Thus: 
15,000 words 8.50 60,000 words ———$26.50 
20,000 wor 10.50 70,000 words 30.50 
30,000 words 14.50 80,000 words 34.50 
40,000 words 18.50 90,000 words 38.50 
,000 words 22.50 100,000 words 


MARKETING ADVICE AND CRITICAL OPINION 

Clients who desire only a critical opinion of a manu- 
script, together with a list of possible markets if we 
consider it salable, may obtain this service by remitting 
HALF THE FEE for regular detailed criticism. Thus, 
for a 5000-word manuscript the appraisal fee would be 
$2.25. Our brief letter will tell WHY a story is consid- 
ered salable or unsalable, but naturally will not include 
the invaluable constructive analysis covered by full criti- 
cism service. 


OTHER SERVICE BRANCHES 
Literary revision with typing, per thousand words__$2.00 
Letter perfect typing, prose, per thousand 75 


Verse criticism: Each poem, 20 lines or less______ 1. 
Additional lines, each 06 


Play Criticism: For each act 5.00 
All Fees Payable in Advance. Enclose Return Postage. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1839 Champa St. Denver, Colo. 
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LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


IN THE TRADE, TECHNICAL AND CLASS 
JOURNAL FIELD 


A new business paper is Travel Trade, published 
at 1265 Broadway, New York, in the interest of 
travel bureaus. Articles are desired that tell how 
travel bureaus have increased business. Payment 
is on publication, at 1 cent a word. Bernard Freed- 
man is managing editor. 


Industrial Retail Stores, formerly published at 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, has been bought 
by the Hoffman Publications, Inc., 114 E. 32nd 
St., New York. 


The First Wisconsin Triangle, published by the 
First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee, Wis., 
is in the market for short savings stories of less 
than 1000 words—800 words is the ideal length. 
Ruth Pearce, advertising manager, writes: “These 
stories may describe in narrative or fact style how 
people have overcome financial problems through 
the use of savings accounts. Or how saving on 
household expenditures, personal items, and so 
forth, has enabled individuals to accumulate some 
money in the bank.” $10 each will be paid for 
usable stories on acceptance. Interested writers 
are asked to write Miss Pearce for a sample copy. 


Nard Jones, editor of Western Wood Worker, 
announces that the name of that journal has been 
changed to Western Wood Worker & Furniture 
Manufacturer. “This means,” he writes, “that we 
are giving more attention to the manufacture of 
furniture in the Western states. We like our ma- 
terial to come from Western men engaged in the 
industry, and are always in the market for au- 
thorized interviews with photographs. We will 
pay $1 each for short technical machine or ma- 
chine-room kinks, but they must not be rehashed 
from other publications. None of these will be 
returned.” Publication address is 71 Columbia 
Street, Seattle, Wash. 


Clyde Davis, formerly editor of Dairy Products 
Merchandising, is the new editor of Toilet Requi- 
sites, 250 Park Avenue, New York. Toilet Requi- 
sites circulates in towns of 25,000 or more popu- 
lation, and among department and drug stores large 
enough to buy from the manufacturer direct. “We 
are always on the lookout for good sales sugges- 
tions or display and advertising suggestions,” Mr. 
Davis writes. “We would like to know in each case 
whether these plans work out successfully. A good 
photograph always helps to sell the story.” Pay- 
ment is made at 1 cent a word. 


Building Developer, 30 Church Street, New 
York, is a monthly devoted to building develop- 
ment, being interested especially in the building 
and sale of houses in subdivisions, apartment 
houses, etc. $10 a page is paid on publication. The 
editor is Charles G. Peker. 


The Sporting Goods Trade has started publica. 
tion at 22 E. Twelfth Street, Cincinnati. Charles 
F. Jenz, editor, invites contributions on window 
displays (although, at present, he is quite loaded 
up on this type of article), salesmanship, success. 
ful merchandising ideas, local news items, ete, 
Payment is made on publication at rates not men- 
tioned. 


The Sportsman, Boston, Mass., which has been 
announced as paying on acceptance, pays on pub- 
lication, a contributor informs us. 


Effective with the June issue, Dry Goods Re- 
porter, Chicago, and The Drygoodsman, St. Louis, 
were combined as the National Dry Goods Report. 
er and Drygoodsman. For the time being, the main 
editorial offices will be at 1627 Locust Street, St. 
Louis. Frank E. Belden, managing editor of the 
combined publications, writes that editorial policy 
has in no way been changed. 


Automobile Digest, 22 E. Twelfth Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, is adding a section devoted to the 
“super-service station” and can use good stories on 
stations giving tire service and sales, battery sery- 
ice and sales, car washing, greasing, lubrication, 
engine and upholstery cleaning, brake service, re- 
finishing, body and fender work, gas and oil sales 
and accessory sales, according to the statement of 
N. R. Meyer, associate editor. The purpose of the 
department is to encourage the installation of spe- 
cialized service departments in the already-estab- 
lished gas-and-oil station and to point the way to 
success for readers following the trend of the 
“super-service” or “one-stop service” plan. Photo- 
graphs should accompany all stories. Payment is 
made on acceptance. 


Western Tire Dealer and Service Station Man- 
agement have been merged to form a new publica- 
publication, Automotive Service Management, pub- 
lished at Beaux Arts Building, Los Angeles. James 
H. Collins, nationally known business writer, is 
editor-in-chief. A human-interest type of business 
magazine is planned. At present, Mr. Collins and 
his associates are handling practically all the edi- 
torial requirements. 


Airway Age, 30 Church Street, New York, 
Lloyd George, managing editor, is in the market 
for technical aeronautical articles and merchand- 
ising stories on problems and methods of local 
airplane dealers and distributors. Such stories 
should not run more than three pages, including, 
possibly, three cuts. Payment is made on publi- 
cation at from $10 to $15 a page, depending upon 
the worth of the material. 


American Silk Journal, 373 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, H. W. Smith, editor, pays $3 a column for 


articles of educational, practical and informative 


‘value, regarding the manufacture and merchan- 


dising of silk and artificial silk. Photographs aft 
paid for at the same space rates. 
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Doubleday, Doran & Company, Garden City, N. 
Y., send the announcement that Harry E. Maule 
has been appointed head of the book department, 
and that Roy de S. Horn, heretofore associate edi- 
tor of West, succeeds him as editor of Short- 
Storics and West. No other changes in personnel 
or policy have been made. 


Adventure, Spring and Macdougal Streets, New 
York, Anthony M. Rud, editor, writes: “The espe- 
cial need of Adventure at the present time is the 
outdoor short-story in exotic setting. And also I’d 
like to consider a detective-crime series of short- 
stories featuring an unconvential operative—cer- 
tainly not another Sherlock Holmes-Watson com- 
bination.” 


Tune Topics, 150 W. Forty-sixth Street, New 
York, is a new magazine edited by Robert Faber, 
who writes: “At present we are on the hunt for 
manuscripts. Our field is popular music, the the- 
ater, moving pictures, the radio, and allied arts. 
Our aim is to present human-interest stories and 
information in a way that, while not too smart and 
not too sophisticated, will, nevertheless, smack of 
New York and the main stem. Funny bits, poetry, 
and cartoons, in a modern manner, will be accepted. 
Rates, while not definite in all cases, will average 
about a penny a word. No articles are to be more 
than 1500 words. Although the circulation of the 
magazine will be restricted to New York City and 
vicinity, the subject matter may cover a much 
wider range.” We are not informed whether pay- 
ment for material will be made on acceptance or 
publication. 


Atlantica, 33 W. Seventieth Street, New York, 
is a monthly review devoted to current events, 
politics, literature, books, and the arts. “While at 
present two-thirds of it is written in English, one- 
third being in Italian, we intend eventually to 
print it all in English,” writes George Salvator, 
editor. “Articles on the above subjects and short- 
stories are requested. Average length, about 2000 
words. Payment is upon publication.” Rates paid 
are not mentioned. 


This Month, P. O. Box 63, East Liberty P. O. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., is announced as a new monthly 
desiring controversial articles of interest to intelli- 
gent readers. No payment is made. 


American Forests and Forest Life, Lenox 
Building, Washington, D. C., informs a con- 
tributor that it no longer pays for verse. 
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Railroad, subtitled, “Thrills in Fact and Fiction,” 
101 W. Thirty-first Street, New York, is announced 
as the first of a new group of fiction magazines to 
be issued under the editorship of Will Hayes. It 
will begin with a September issue. Mr. Hayes 
writes: “We are giving the railroad man the first 
representation he’s had in the magazine field since 
Frank A. Munsey suspended the old Railroad Man's 
Magazine. We want to appeal to real writers who 
know the railroad and how to write about it. We 
want railroad short-stories of 3000 to 10,000 words 
and up—a high type of railroad adventure story 
with man interest. Love interest is welcomed. 
Special articles should deal with the human-interest 
side of railroading and railroad development. Rail- 
road success articles telling of some president's rise, 
3000 to 5000 words, are welcomed. Occasional 
verse and miscellany on railroad subjects, but no 
jokes. ‘A department, My Biggest Thrill,’ is con- 
ducted for true experiences of railroad men. These 
should be 1000 to 2000 words and payment is at 
$25 to $50 on acceptance. Regular rates will be 
from 2 to 10 cents a word payable on acceptance.” 


Farm & Fireside, Retail Service Department, 
250 Park Avenue, New York, pays $10 apiece for 
acceptable “farm trade tips” from readers con- 
nected with rural retail stores. “The only require- 
ment is that the idea must have brought in more 
farm trade or sold more goods.” 


Fiction House, Inc., 271 Madison Avenue, New 
York, announces that Jack Kelly, publisher of the 
magazines in this group, has made arrangements 
with Hutchinson & Co., one of the largest London 
publishers, for the presentation of some of the 
longer Fiction House magazine stories in book 
form. Writers who have sold long fiction to Fic- 
tion House magazines since their inception, and 
who desire to secure British book publication for 
them, are invited to send the company a blanket 
release covering the designated rights to the sto- 
ries. The British publishers, it is stated, will pur- 
chase 30,000-word novelettes, paying $75 to $100 
each on publication, and 50,000 to 70,000-word se- 
rials, paying $500 on publication for a guaranteed 
print of 100,000, similar royalty for second and 
third editions. “Fiction House makes these af- 
rangements purely as a service proposition for 
writers, charging the author only 10 per cent for 
expenses.” 

American Poet, now located at Iselin, N. J., de- 
sires essays as well as poems, according to a note 
from H. Stuart Morrison, editor. It is understood 
that no payment is made. 
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SHORT STORIES (Represented in England for disposition 
NOVELETTES of British Rights) 
SERIALS—BOOKS e Also Sales Coaching, Criticism, 


ARTICLES Manuscript Preparation 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 


AUGUST LENNIGER, Literary Agent, 155 E. 42nd St., New York 
ion,” 
nced IMPORTANT TO 
: It “The new writer has no chance” is a complaint ,f 5 
ayes sometimes voiced. It is unjustified. Clients of #f 5 
first mine—every one a “new writer”—have sold to 
practically all markets, including Saturday Eve- 
ince ning Post, peed The number of authors who are using the pro- 
‘an’s 2 fessional services of the Grotts Literary Trio is § 
to one group last year. Several had novels pub- & T STORY a 
We lished and plays produced. One had a musical " POEM—ESSAY—SERMON F 
ords comedy produced. 4 The Trio is INCORPORATED as provided by 4 
tory THEY SELL BECAUSE THEY the State of Illinois. Write for par- 
ned, LEARNED HOW TO WRITE TO SELL! " The Grotts Literary Trio, Butler, Ill. 4 
rest I offer Criticism and Sales Service—Collabora- # 4 
tion—Coaching. 
: My own work appears in leading magazines. I § 
rise, do for myself what I offer tu do for others. 1 
onal If you want to break in, or increase your sales, : SCREEN STORIES WANTED 
; no write for terms. Profit by our ten years successful selling to Studios. 
L AURENCE R. D’ORS AY criticism for nominal fee. Write for 
hese fff (Author of “Landing the Editor’s Checks,” etc.) # ADELINE M. ALVORD 
; at P. O. Box 2602-M AUTHORS SERVICE BUREAU 
| be San Francisco, Calif. : 219 Security Bldg. Hollywood, Calif. 
ce.” 
ent, [SPECIALIZE IN THE PULP PAPER MAGAZINES! 
» [lsell stories regularly for my clients to such magazines . 3 
on- NS, We type manuscripts accurately. Prompt serv- 
On- PPRIZE STORY MAGAZINE, PEP STORIES, GINGER $ ice. Reasonable rates. Write for information. $ 
periodicals, but wou ike to reach the pulp paper maga- 4 RUBYE GUERRERO $ 
lore Biines, send for my folder at once! JOSEPH LICHT- $ 
AUTHORS AGENT, P.O. BOX 10, STATION 1010 St., 2nd Floor 
the If you are tired of groping for words 
nts Free that accurately express your thoughts SELL YOUR STORY! 
write for a free copy of A : 
don J h WwW uld M in the 
market, send your short stories, ‘‘talkies,’ an 
the ow Dr. Johnson Wo arve 
ss tact word for your every shade of meaning. 
| HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
and Dept AJ X 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia 
for 
ket DE LUXE SERVICE AUTHORS! WRITERS! SPECIAL! 
to- For $1.00, and return postage, I will criticize, and fur- Manuscripts typed to editors’ requirements. 40 cents 
ur- ish list of six best possible markets for any manu- 
100 Wate at tow’ rates. a thousand. Try our accurate and efficient service 
an convince 
= ANNE DONALDSON ADELE RUSCH 
ed No, 60 Fourteenth Street Wheeling, W. Va. 730 Menchaca St. San Antonio, Texas 
ind 
ar- 
SELLING — RECONSTRUCTING—EDITORIAL REVIS- 
on Author and Critic Offers ION WHEN WARRANTED. PERSONAL COACHING 
for IN SHORT-STORY TECHNIQUE. TYPING OF MAR- 
ASERVICE THAT DOES ITS SHARE Seeroh MANUSCRIPTS PROOF-READ FOR PER- 
PPP PPP PPP PPD PPD PPD 
de- Rates Reasonable Highest Recommendations Circulars on Request 
ote ADELE S. BAILEY, P. O. BOX 186, ZANESVILLE, OHIO 
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The Baptist Sunday School Board, 161 Eighth 
Avenue, N., Nashville, Tenn., announces a new list 
of illustrated young people’s weeklies, supplanting 
the titles heretofore published. Following are the 
new titles and manuscript requirements : 

The Challenge (formerly Kind Words); for 
young people and adults from 17 years up. “We 
prefer stories with the clean and wholesome side 
of life portrayed in action, adventure, achievement, 
self-sacrifice, and heroism. The natural mutual 
relationship between young people need not be 
avoided, but we object to love stories, and to 
those in which ‘smart’ youngsters circumvent their 
elders. Lengths: Short-stories, 1500 to 2500 
words. Serials from two to twelve chapters of not 
over 2000 words each; each chapter of a serial 
should be a separate manuscript as to names, deal- 
ings, etc. Articles: travel, descriptive, biographi- 
cal, and practical, not exceeding 2000 words (please 
verify accuracy of statements made). Suitable 
verse is welcome. Photographs are used in con- 
nection with articles but seldom purchased inde- 
pendently. Payment is made at approximately % 
cent a word on acceptance; poems at $1 to $2.50 
each. Hight C. Moore and Noble Van Ness are 
editors. 

The Junior Boy (formerly The Boy’s Weekly). 
for boys 9 to 12. “We want stories with a pur- 
pose, that pull upward, and of wholesome adven- 
ture and achievement, about 1200 words in length. 
Serials from two to ten chapters, each chapter be- 
ing a separate manuscript as to names, dealings, etc., 
should carry the title of story, name of author, and 
comply with word limit. Articles up to 1200 
words, with or without illustrations. We use 
some poems of one to five stanzas. Payment at 
approximately %4 cent a word; poems on accept- 
ance at $1 to $2.50 each. Noble Van Ness is 
editor. 

The Junior Girl (formerly The Girl’s Weekly) ; 
for girls 9 to 12. Same general requirements as 
for The Junior Boy. Novella Dillard Preston is 
editor. 

The Intermediate Weekly; for girls and boys 13 
to 16. “We want stories with a purpose, that pull 
upward, and of wholesome adventure, about 1200 
words in length—stories in which boys and girls 
share mutual activities without lovemaking, or 
stories with only the boy or girl interest, are ac- 
ceptable. Serials from six to twelve chapters, not 
over 2000 words each. Descriptive, travel, bio- 
graphical, and practical articles not exceeding 2000 
words. Suitable verse is welcome. Payment at ap- 
proximately %4 cent a word, poems $1 to $2.50 
each, on acceptance. Noble Van Ness and No- 
vella Dillard Preston are editors. 

Storytime (formerly The Gem); for children 6 
to 9 years of age and their parents. Short-stories 
of about 300 to 600 words for small children, short 
articles and poems are used. Payment of approxi- 


mately 14 cent a word is made on acceptance, Mr 
Ruth Taylor is editor. 


Air Wonder Stories, 96 Park Place, New York 
is announced by H. Gernsback, formerly with the 
Experimenter Publishing Company, now in recejy. 
ership, as a new magazine. “This is an entirely 
new departure in literature. We aim to publis, 
only aviation of the future. Unlike other fiction 
aviation magazines, we will not publish the ‘wild. 
West, sky-busting wartime’ of air fiction. Rather 
we will publish scientific-aviation fiction of the {y. 
ture exclusively. We pay from % to ¥ cent; 
word, depending on the value of the story, origip. 
ality of plot, and science contents. Stories of 
5000 to 10,000 words and occasionally full nove 
lengths up to 90,000 words are required. We pay 
positively on acceptance of the story.” 


The Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo., publisher of Unity, Weeb- 
ly Unity, Daily Word, Christian Business, Youth, 
and Wee Wisdom, over the signature of Ernest (. 
Wilson, manager of editorial department, writes: 
“We have decided to raise our rates considerably 
for good material. For especially good articles ani 
stories we will now pay as much as 5 cents a wor! 
—possibly more in some cases. We will maintair 
our minimum rate of 1 cent, but shall hope to re 
ceive contributions for which we can pay more. For 
verse we pay a minimum of 25 cents a line. A! 
present we are especially in need of verse. We 
need material for the Home department of Unit; 
Magazine and short-stories for our magazine, 
Youth. We also purchase illustrations for Youti 
and Wee Wisdom. Please warn writers that they 
can learn our needs only by making a study oi 
our literature. We are very glad to send sampk 
copies of our publications to prospective contrib 
tors.” 


Society News, Planters Building, St. Louis, Mo, 
which recently announced itself in the market for 
short-stories up to 2500 words of society theme 
articles of interest to estate owners, and joke 
and poems, pays 1 cent a word on_ publication 
writes J. G. Hartwig, managing editor. 


Prize Story Magazine, 33 W. Sixtieth Stree 
New York, listed on editorial authority as paying 
on acceptance, in a number of instances brougit 
to our attention, has failed to pay until after pub 
lication, and even some time beyond. A letter from 


the editors states that an effort is made to live 4 
to its advertising promises of payment on accept 
ance, but this effort, or intention, does not appt! 
to be successful in all cases. The prizes for best 
stories in certain issues were discontinued begit 
ning with the April, 1929, issue, according to 4 
letter from the publishers to Tue Autuor & Jour 
NALIsT. A contributor, however, was_ informe! 
from the same source that they were discontinue 
with the November, 1928, issue. 
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Editorial Criticism 


RITICISM of Mss., by an editor of 25 
years’ standing, from the professional 
editorial point of view, with practical 
suggestions for improvement. Full personal 
attention to each case. Frankness, not flat- 
tery. Individual courses of instruction and 
development. No sales undertaken or mar- 


kets suggested; no collaboration or rewrit- 
Send 


ing; no poetry, plays or scenarios. 
for booklet. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman 


Carmel, New York 


Formerly editor McClure’s, Adventure, Romance; 
managing editor Delineator; four other magazines; 
author “Fundamentals of Fiction Writing,” ‘‘Fic- 
tion Writers on Fiction Writing;” fiction and arti- 
cles in leading magazines. 


LOOK AT THIS SPECIAL OFFER 
That you may know the quality of our service we will 
type one MS. of not more than 8000 words for you at 
dc = thousand. Free carbon. Send fee with man- 
uscrip’ 

THE TYPING BUREAU 

W. Oliver, Secretary 
to exacting authors. 
MANSFIELD, TENN. 


Your HANDWRITING 


-—reveals your character, your strong and weak 
points. It may show talents and occupation abil- 
ity you owe it to yourself to exploit. 

A reading by W. E. Landstrom, Graphologist, is 
exceptionally complete and thorough, averaging 
500 words. I. I. W., Minersville, O., wrote, ‘‘You 
analyzed me to perfection. ae Many of the char- 
acteristics were known to me; several were sus- 
pected. I shall try to make the best of my new 
knowledge.” 

SPECIAL $1 OFFER: A complete analysis for $1. 
Send a liberal sample of your handwriting in ink 
on unruled paper. 


W. E. LANDSTROM, Graphologist 
So Divisadero St. San Francisco, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPT PREPARATION 
Plain Typing 
50c Per Thousand Words 


R. LAWRENCE 
R. F. D. 1, Box 409 Redondo Beach, Calif. 


SONGWRITERS!!! 


(Poems or Melodies) 


Send for my bona fide proposition. 
Be convinced now 


RAY HIBBELER, D187xX 
2104 N. Keystone Ave., Chicago 


| 
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THE WRITER’S SERVICE BUREAU 
Franklin, Ohio 

(JAMES KNAPP REEVE—AGNES M. REEVE, 
editors) offers competent editorial assistance in the 
criticism, revision and marketing of manuscripts. 
Circular explaining methods and charges sent on 
requeS8t. Book manuscripts a specialty, correctly 
typed and prepared for publication. 

The charges for Reading, full letter of Criticism, and 
Advice Regarding Markets, are as follows: 
1,000 words or less.........$1.00 3,000 to 4,000 words........$3.00 
1,000 to 2,000 werds....... re 4,000 to 5,000 words....... 3.75 
2,000 to 3,000 words....... 2.25 

Words over 5,000, in one manuscript, and up to 40,000 
words, 50 cents ‘additional for each thousand words. 

For more than 40,000 words, special rates on request. 

POETRY. $1.50 for one, two, or three poems of a total 
between 10 and 50 lines, and $3. 00 for one, two, or three 
poems of a total between 50 and 100 lines. 

TYPING OF MANUSCRIPTS—50c a thousand words. With 
one carbon copy, 75c. 

Revision, complete editing, or rewriting if required, will 
be charged for according to the extent and character of 


the work. 

Also Textbooks for Writers: 
Photoplay Writing—Its Craftsmanship (Dim- 
Where and How to Sell Manuscripts. 
Art of Inventing Characters (Polti) . 


The Rhyming Dictionary of the English “Language 
Technique of Fiction Writing (Dowst) ........ 
86 Dramatic Situations (Polti) 
Plotting the Short Story (Chunn) ........... coccccs LOG 
Riiymes & Meters 
Bigelow’s Handbook of Punctuation ...... -70 
How to Write a Short Story (Quirk) ............... .65 


(Catalogue 30 others) , Correspondence Invited 


THE WRITERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
6 Alexander Bldg. Franklin, Ohio 


MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately 

typed by an experienced Authors’ typist; 

50c per 1000 words. Poetry lc per line. 
HELEN E. STREET 

123 N. 10th St. Olean, N. Y. 


VERSE CRITICISM, REVISION, 
AND TYPING 

Send one, two, or three short poems—a total of not 
more than fifty lines—and a fee of one dollar. 

A pleasant surprise awaits you. e 

Prose rates on application. 

CHILTON CHASE 

Fairmont Drive, Route 3 Birmingham, Alabama 


Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 


A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write. 
MARY ROBERTS’ RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a fel- 
low craftsman.’’ 
Single copies 25 cents $3.00 a year 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 68 
Springfield, Mass. 


| THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
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The New York Daily Mirror, 55 Frankfort 
Street, New York, over the signature of W. L. 
Randall, feature editor, sends this statement to 
contributors in describing its wants for the Daily 
True Stories department, “While these yarns are 
called ‘true stories,’ they do not necessarily have 
to be founded on fact; but this writer has found 
from his own experience and that of others who 
turn out short fiction of the true-story type, that 
excellent results are obtained by watching the 
newspapers and clipping dramatic, humorous and 
unusual items. Study of these clippings is almost 
certain to suggest stories; and such tales are fre- 
quently more striking and plausible than those 
beaten by main strength out of a writer’s head. 
Recently the stories reaching this office have run 
almost entirely to rather fluffy and sugary love 
stuff. Of course, we want love stories; but what 
we seek to do is to make the short fiction page as 
diversified as possible. So we require adventure, 
comedy, romance, tragedy—all sorts of tales. And 
even though these stories are short, they must 
have plot and characterization and meat in them.” 
The Mirror desires stories of 2000 words or a little 
more and pays $25 for each on acceptance. 


Short Stories and West, Garden City, N. Y,, 
have been notifying contributors that a warm wel- 
come is offered for good Western stories of any 
length, although shorts of 5000 and 6000 words 
are preferred right now. “If anybody has been 
telling you that Western stories are out of date, 
we want to disillusion you,” writes R. de S. Horn, 
editor. 


National Justice, 1658 Broadway, New York, in 
addition to covering topics connected with prohibi- 
tion, from the anti-prohibition standpoint, as at 
first announced, also covers aviation and labor, 
writes Alfred Dolan, editor. “National Justice is 
a tabloid monthly newspaper, and all articles must 
be in condensed form. The material pertaining to 
labor and aviation should touch upon conditions as 
they exist throughout the country and should be 
written from a news standpoint. Much of this ma- 
terial can be easily secured through reading various 
state reports and newspapers.” Mr. Dolan adds: 
“Material will be paid for at varying rates and 1n- 
stead of paying on acceptance as I stated in my 
last letter, I will pay on publication.” 


Western Poetry, 415 Buchanan Street, San Fran- 
cisco, is announced as a new monthly magazine of 
verse. B. C. Hagglund, editor, writes that he 
wants American verse from all sections of the 
country, which depicts life as it is and what it 
means to workers in all lines of activity. Free 
verse not barred if done masterfully. No pay- 
ment is offered; prizes are to be announced later. 


Comfort, Augusta, Maine, informs a contributor 
that it is buying only stories of 1000 words, for 
which payment is made at $30 a story. 


The Poetry World, 19 Stuyvesant Street, New 
York, is announced as a new magazine published 
in the interests of poetry as a social force by 
Henry Harrison. It will publish articles and es. 
says of interest to poetry lovers, as well as poetry, 
No payment is to be made. Contests are open 
only to subscribers—a violation of postal regy- 
lations, as we understand them. 


The Canadian Magazine, 347 Adelaide, West, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada, a monthly edited by Joseph 
L. Rutledge, uses articles on Canadian topics only 
up to a maximum of 3000 words. Short-stories yp 
to 5000 words are used. Payment is on acceptance 
at 1 cent a word and upward. 

The Etude, 1714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
writes: “The needs of The Etude are peculiarly 
specialized. Imagine an audience of 200,000 music 
lovers, students and teachers; all of them interested 
in the vital things of the music life; a great ma- 
jority interested in the practical side of piano 
playing, and especially anxious for any information 
which will enable them to play better, to play with 
more facility, and to get more pleasure and profit 
from practice. Others are interested in non- 
hackneyed aspects of musical history of wide ap- 
peal; others, in violin playing, organ playing, sing- 
ing, and in getting the best methods of teaching. 
In other words, The Etude is a practical, utilita- 
rian, educational magazine, looking for ‘Tell How 
material of the entertaining, instructive and inspi- 
rational type. It is not a musical newspaper. 
None of its space is devoted to the criticism of 
musical artists or to the discussion of abstruse 
musical subjects. It is not looking for dissertative 
material of the feuilleton or editorial type, but for 
rational, innately interesting, always readable stuff 
of the ‘work-a-day’ kind, touching the progressive 
activities of the world of music. Any writing, to 
be available, must be sound, lively and sensible.” 
Rates paid are $5 a column on publication. 


Louis Carrier & Company, book publishers, 33 
E. Tenth Street, New York (also maintaining an 
editorial office at 1154 Beaver Hall Square, Mont- 
real, Canada), announce as their slogan, “An open 
door to fresh ideas with lucid presentation.” Books 
are published on a royalty basis. Manuscripts 
sought are novels of all types, preferably with 
American settings, about 75,000 words in length; 
juvenile fiction for ages ten to sixteen, about 20,000 
words; non-fiction on such subjects as biography, 
history, travel, popular science, fine arts, politics, 
up to 100,000 words. No volumes of poetry or gift 
books are being issued. David M. deC. Legate, 
editor, writes that the work of new authors is wel- 
comed if distinctly first-class. 


The Methodist Review, 150 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, is not in the market for free-lance contribu- 
tions. “It is a bi-monthly theological journal, and 
has a host of efficient contributors who caf 
specialize in the topics used,” according to the 
editor. 
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THE S. T. C. NEWS 


A Page of Comment and Gossip About the 
Simplified Training Course and_ Fiction 


Writing Topics in General 


Vor. VI, No. 7 


Juty, 1929 


Eprrep By Davm RarFreLock 


A LETTER TO US 


Article Writer Objects to Hav- 
ing His Name on Student 
Prospect List 


The Letter 


Referring to your frequent circulars 
addressed to me, I am not sure that 
I should feel flattered at being deemed 
a potential ‘“‘student” in journalism 
after my six years of world travel 
for the Christian Science Monitor as 
an international special correspondent, 
my representation abroad of the New 
York Herald-Tribune and the New 
York World, my editorship of the 
China Press, in Shanghai, and my 
work for a score of magazines in all 
parts of the world. I will even go 
as far as to suggest that your ignor- 
ance of me in the field of journalism 
implies rather a limited knowledge of 
that field 

However, I dare say you have never 
come across an article by me in Hal- 
deman-Julius magazine, on_ the sub- 
ject of “Great American Humbugs,” 
in the list of which was inciuded— 
definitely—‘‘schools for the teaching 
of story-writing’’—all of them! 

MARC T. GREENE. 


Our Answer 


I sincerely regret that we have in- 
sulted your reputation by sending 
you circular letters about the Simpli- 
fed Training Course. The field is so 
crowded today with successful writ- 
ers that only a few stand head and 
shoulders above the mass so as to be 
recognized. 

We never send our booklet and the 
subsequent follow-up letters to any 
except those who have requested them. 
Perhaps your name was signed to one 
of our advertising coupons by some- 
one wishing to play a practical joke 
on you. But even had we recognized 
your name as one who has achieved 
success in article writing, we should 
not have been surprised, as we have 
among our active students a number 
of very successful writers in literary 
work other than fiction writing. Our 
training has been found highly val- 
uable by these men and women. 

I have followed Haldeman-Julius’s 
career since he arrived at Girard, 
Kansas. I read your article and have 
tead others of a similar nature in the 
monthly now called “The Debunker.”’ 
Iam also as familiar as one can well 
be with such magazines as The Amer- 
ican Mercury, Plain Talk and others 
of that class. I have read what 
Mencken says about correspondence 
schools and have also read the excel- 
lent booklet written by Charles Fin- 
ger and published by Haldeman-Jul- 
lus, in which Mr. Finger has a few 
things to say about instruction in 
writing. 3ut Haldeman - Julius, 
Mencken, Finger, et al., concur that 
a certain type of instruction (if I 
May use a word that is somewhat 
misleading) is of value. Each one 
views this instruction from a different 
viewpoint. But regardless of cynical 
or debunking conceptions of —short- 
story training, it has  irrefutably 
Proven its value—at least such train- 
mg as is given by the Simplified 
Training Course. You will note that 

have definitely avoided using the 
word teaching for it may well be that 
Short-story writing cannot be taught, 
ut it is equally certain that literary 


ability can be trained. The S. T. C. 
has been training writers with marked 
success for the past six years. Per- 
haps most of the fiction we have en- 
abled men and women to write is 
“humbug” fiction. Only inasmuch as 
it may be that can our training be 
said to be a humbug. And if that is 
true, your quarrel is with America’s 
mediocrity, of which we doubtless are 
a part, but no more so than so many 
other Americana that your list of 
“Great American Humbugs’”’ must be 
extended indefinitely. 

And, in closing, may I state that 
this is written not in defense but in 
the hope of enlightening? 

DAVID RAFFELOCK, 


FOR ALL WRITERS 


Author & Journalist Colony 
Open to Beginning As Well 
As to Experienced Writers 


_ The only “requirement” for eligibil- 
ity to attend the Writers’ Colony is 
a sincere interest in some form of 
literary work. One of the main pur- 
poses of the Colony is to provide that 
contact and stimulation which will 
encourage one to do creative work. 
Therefore, both the beginning and the 
experienced writer are welcomed. 
For the beginner the Colony pro- 
vides unequaled opportunity to profit 
by the experience of successful writ- 
ers who teach and lecture; to profit 
by contacts with others facing the 
same problems or those who have 
“been through the mill’; to profit 
from the atmosphere of creativeness 
that literally makes one write. ‘The 
experienced writer finds at the Col- 
ony special classes for him that aid 
him to increase his production and 
to reach better markets; he finds 
other writers who can “talk shop” 
with him, and he finds that ever- 
needed encouragement and stimula- 
_ which no writer ever has in sur- 
plus. 

_ An interesting feature of the Colony 
is the provision made for those who 
wish to or are able to spend only a 
short time at the Colony. One may 
come for only a day, a week-end or 
a week. Something interesting and 
unexpected is always to be found, arid 
one quickly is made a_ part of the 
roup of writers. It is necessary, 
lowever, to make reservations as 
early as possible, as accommodations 
are very limited. 


EXPERIENCED AUTHOR TURNS 
LOS: F.C, 


I am enclosing a filled-out registra- 
tion blank for enrollment in your 
course in fiction writing. When _ I 
began writing for publication some fif- 
teen years ago, I wrote short stories 
and sold nearly all that I wrote, but 
not to very high class publications. I 
have been writing fact articles for 
the last ten years with fair success. 
I have sold to Scientific American, 
Sunset, bankers’ magazines and to 
aumerous trade magazines. Have sold 
one article to Saturday Evening Post. 
—Mrs. E. M. P., Los Angeles. 


impulse, like the 
thirst for truth, might almost be 
called a disease. It seldom if ever 
appears in a perfectly healthy man.” 
—H. Mencken. 
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A BRAND OF ACTION 


By S. H. Nickels 


In glacing back through some old 
copies of The Author & Journalist, I 
ran across an article by Mr. A. W. 
Stone, entitled “Sheer Action.” I 
was both amused and interested in 
what he had to say, but I’ll bet he 
would be just about as amused as I 
was, if he but knew what I call “ac- 
tion.” He interprets it as ‘‘suspense.”’ 
My word for it is ‘Steve.’ Don’t 
think I’m locoed, for I have a reason, 
and here it is. 

I owned a ranch in Bernado Gap, 
New Mexico, and very often I was 
forced to employ an hombre by the 
name of Steve to do such work as 
building fence, digging post-holes and 
cutting posts, or any other such 
heavy stuff. Well, this party of the 
first part weighed about two hundred 
and twenty on the hoof and_ stood 
about five feet eight inches tall. He 
was as strong as a bull, but there 
were a great many things that Steve 
had rather do than work. 

One thing that Steve loved most 
to do was talk. Talking was his 
favorite exercise and he was always 
ready to furnish it in any amount, 
whether he had anything to say or 
not. His favorite topic was “Back 
Yondah in Texas,’ always beginning 
something like this: “I tell yuh, mis- 
tah, [ll nevah forgit oncet| yondah 
in Texas they wuz an ole niggah—” 
It usually took him about an hour 
to tell it, and work always had to 
wait until he finished. 

He would spit on his hands, grab 
his axe and glare up at the tree with 
an expression which indicated to the 
wondering onlooker that Steve intend- 
ed to fell it at a blow; then he’d 
brace himself, measure his distance 
much in the manner of a golfer get- 
tin’ ready to slam_the ball to hell 
an’ gone; he’d puff out his cheeks 
and draw back, but just then he’d 
think of another yarn about Texas, 
and before he could strike a blow 
with his axe, he’d have to tell it. 

Once, by actual count, Steve drew 
back fourteen times before he struck 
a blow, and he told me a yarn about 
Texas between each draw-back. Talk 
about your “suspense!” I have often 
wondered, tensely, just how long it 
would take him to run out of yarns, 
and whether, when he drew back with 
that axe, it meant a blow at the tree 
or a discourse on Texas. Finally, after 
a time, especially if he had just de- 
livered an especially windy one, he’d 
take one feeble peck with the axe, ex- 
pelling his breath with a loud “hah,” 
much in the manner of a lazy negro 
working with a pick, for Steve’s chop- 
ping didn’t amount to much when he 
did chop. 

Yep, if action means nothing but 
suspense, Steve was full of it, from 
the top of his red head to the bot- 
toms of his cowhide brogans. 

I suppose looking for S. T. C. as- 
signments from me is another form 
of “action,” but, darn it, I am much 
as Steve was about his chopping. 
Every time I sit down to work on my 
course, I get strung out on another 
yarn and—Oh heck. Well, so long as 
checks keep dropping in I suppose I’ve 
got no cause to weep; only, I know 
darned well that if I’d finish the 
course I would do a better job of 
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The Penn Feature Syndicate, 2417 N. Fifteenth 
Street, Philadelphia, writes that it has its own 
staff of writers and illustrators and does not buy 
material from free-lances. 

MacLean’s Magazine, 143 University Avenue, 
Toronto, Ont, Canada, states: “Several thousand 
manuscripts are submitted to us each year and, 
as we can use not more than three hundred, the 
vast majority must be returned. In submitting 
manuscripts, please remember: MacLean’s does not 
use poetry. It uses original fact feature articles on 
specifically Canadian topics only.” 

Children, The Parents’ Magazine (formerly sub- 
titled “The Magazine for Parents”), 255 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, announces that it will from 
time to time publish books for parents on the 
rearing of children from crib to college. W. W. 
Norton & Company, Inc., 255 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, is to be co-publisher with the maga- 
zine, but George J. Hecht, publisher of the maga- 
zine, will be in charge of the book publication. 
Manuscripts will be secured principally from out- 
standing authorities, educators, pediatricians, and 
child psychologists. 

The Children’s Hour, 470 Stuart Street, Boston, 
writes a contributor: “The Children’s Hour pub- 
lishes material distinctly different from that of 
other juvenile magazines. The manuscripts and 
drawings. are not prepared at random, but are sub- 
mitted by those who have made a careful study of 
the publication. No distressing accounts of sickness 
and death, tales of fear, or gruesome fairy stories 
are used.” 

Discontinued—Sus pended 


The Dial, New York. 

Murder Mysteries, Spy Stories, Under Fire 
‘(Hersey publications), New York. 

Today's Woman and Home, New York (mail 
returned). 

Soccer World, New York (mail returned). 


Prize Contests 


True Story Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New 
York, is continuing its policy of awarding nine 
prizes, from $1000 to $150 each, for best stories 
published in each issue. They must, of course, be 
“confession” type stories, written with this maga- 
zine’s policy in mind. A manual entitled “Facts 
You Should Know About True Story,” describing 
the technique best suited for use in writing this 
type of material, is furnished to prospective con- 
tributors on request to the editors. 


‘Tip Top Manufacturing Company, 1821 Ber- 
teau Avenue, Chicago, offers prizes of $200 to $5 
for the best 24 letters describing “Your saddest 
and most injurious or embarrassing experience in 
taking off the old-fashioned bottle crown cap, 
that requires an opener.” Closing date, July 15. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


The American Farm Bureau Federation, through 
its Home and Community Department, announces 
a one-act play-writing contest, with ten prizes of. 
fered, totaling in value $250. It is hoped that 
through the contest plays may be obtained that 
will be suitable for presentation at Farm Bureay 
community meetings. For this reason plays jp 
the contest are required to present some phase of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation’s generaf 
program and must be of such character as to he 
interesting in any section of the United States 
The contest will close October 15, 1929. Rutes 
of the contest and information on the American 
Farm Bureau Federation organization may be ob- 
tained by writing to Mrs. Charles W. Sewell, 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 58 East Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


The Meadows Manufacturing Company, Bloom- 
ington, Ill., offers prizes ranging from $2000 to 
$25 for best answers to each of the two following 
questions: “Why should the modern washer supply 
a washing speed for each different type of fabric?” 
and “How does Meadows Select-A-Speed provide 
a washing speed for each different type of fabric 
without the use of a clutch or shift of gear?” 
Closing date, October 31, 1929. Contestants are 
advised to write for complete information. 


Luden’s Inc., 220 N. Eighth Street, Reading, Pa, 
offers prizes of from $1000 to $5 to smokers and 
cigarette dealers in connection with its slogan 
test, “One Luden’s to every ten cigarettes makes 
the eleventh taste as good as the first.” Prizes will 
be awarded for the most convincing explanation 
of the test and the cleverest jingle or slogan giv- 
ing the results of the smoker’s own test. Closing 
date, July 15. Address Cigarette Slogan Contest for 
further information. 


The Wan Publishers, Vandalia, Mo., write: 
“During the year 1929 we will publish fifty vol 
umes of poetry without expense to authors. Merit, 
fame of author, and possibilities of sales, will be 
sole considerations for judging. Submit MSS., cre- 
dentials, lists of published poems, prizes wo, 
best press notices, and picture, if possible. Contest 
closes August Ist.” 


Children, The Parents’ Magazine, 255 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, gives annual awards and hom 
orable mentions for published books which it 
deems outstanding contributions for child devel 
opment. 


Amazing Stories Quarterly, 230 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, offers for each issue $50 for the best 
letter of about 500 words which can be used a 
an editorial, giving the contestant’s ideas on the 
value of the magazine and as to  scientifiction 
(scientific fiction) in general. The idea, rather 
than literary merit, is the factor that will count 
Unsuccessful letters of merit will be printed, ap 
parently without remuneration. 
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